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PrefaGe 



Infusing innovative and developmental projects into ongoing schooi-system programs is a high 
risk activity. To reduce this risk in career education projects, an implementation system should be 
developed that relates student need, project functions^ available resources, and evaluation. The 
implementation system should recognize the interdependency of the career education functions^ 
and it should provide maximum management control that accounts for the personnel, time, and 
funds required to accomplish the necessary tasks In meeting student needs. The system should also 
provide for in-process evaluatioq an3 program correctibh, as well as terminal accomplishment 
reporting with associated recommendations. 

A properly implemented system for infusion of career education should bridge gaps that often 
exist between prop'am management, resource allocation, and evaluation. It should provide concise 
answers to questions regarding the existing educational program; the needs of the program; goals 
and objectives for infusion of career education (who will do what by when)\ resources that will be 
used to achieve infusion; and the degree to which the objectives have been accomplished. 

RICHARD S. NELSON PAUL N, PETERS 

Administrator^ Vocationat and Manager, Career Education Unit 

Career Education Services Secgion 
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Introduction 



When and where did career education begin? 
Giving an exact answer to this question would be 
difficult; elements of career education are found in 
niany programs^ practices, and innovations that 
have been introduced over thi> years. However, 
j^j^M^SSK..S!^9?^\9J} ?^ fl^ organized movement was 
given impetus in January, 1971, when Sidney P. 
Marland, then Commissioner of Education, de- 
olared career education to be one of the major 
concams of the U.S. Office of Education. In the 
same ? year, the Cah'fornia State Department of 
Education established the Career Education Task 
Force to conduct research and development actlvl- 
. ties to develop prototype career-education models 
in grades K-1 2 and classes for adults. 

Philosophy, Definition, and Goals of 
Career Education 

One of the first activities of the Career Educa- 
tion Task Force was to develop a philosophy, a 
definition, and goals for career education. For an 
administrator implementing the concepts of career 
education, an initial step will be to adapt the 
existing philosophy, definition, and goals to the 
local setting. 

Philosophy 

The following phUosophical statements may 
assist local educational agencies in the task of 
implementing career education: 

1. In conformance with the philosophy of equal 
opportunity, those involved in career educa- 
tion must try to increase the awareness and 
aspirations of all students and expand their 
career options to an equal degree without 
regard to stereotypes based on race or sex. 

2. The belief that a dichotomy exists between 
academic and vocational education is rapidly 
becoming outmoded. 

3. Tlie development of attitudes, basic educa- 
tiorial skillSj human relations skills, and habits 

ERIC 



appropriate for the world of work is as 
important as training in job-performance 
skills. 

4. Prevocational orientation is necessary to pro- 
vide motivation and to introduce the realities 
of the world of work to youth and adults. 

5. Career-centered instruction should be devel- 
opmental; that is, it should be continuous, 
not terminal. Career development=like devel- 
opment in citizenship, in aesthetics, and In 
physical, social, and intellectual abilities— is a 
gradual and continuing process. 

6. Career education should provide maximum 
alternatives for students to stay in school, to 
pursue advanced education, or to secure 
employment. 

Definition 

The following definition of career education was 
developed by the Career Education Task Force: 

Career ^aduQation is a comprahensive educalional 
process that begins in early childhood ond conUnuas 
throughout the life span of an individual, AH aducators 
are involvad in providing this opportunity for a broad 
approach to eeonomlc, social, and psychological deveh 
opmant for avary studant, Carear aducation is not an 
add-on to the curriculuni; rather, it is infused into al^ 
subject matters. With emphasis on individual develop- 
ment, instruction and guidance are integrated and 
articuiatad from grada level to grade level and from 
institution to institution, offering each student multiple 
opportunities to assess personal attributes and aspi= 
rations; explore educaUonal and occupational opportuni- 
tiail^evaiop personal ^ social and educational goals; make 
realistic choices about life styles and values; and develop 
the ability to solve problems related to present and 
future roles, settings, and events of life, 

Goals 

Given a definition of career education, adminis- 
trators will need a set of goals as guidelines for 
planning, promoting^ implementing, and evaluating 
their career education activities. The California 
State Department of Education has developed ten 



suggested student goals for career education. Local 
veduGational agencies may adapt these goals to meet 
IJbcal needs. 

\ 1 . Self-A wareness 

Goal: Students will develop a positive 
attitude toward themselves and others, 
a sense of self-worth and identity, and 
motivation to accomplish personal goals. 

2 . Career A wareness 
Goal: Students will develop a continuing 

awareness of career opportunities and 
relate these opportunities to their per- 
sonal aptitudes, interests, and abilities, 

3. Educational Awareness 
Goal: Students will recognize that educa- 

iiflpai „?^P^riances are a part of total 
career preparation and deveiopment, 

4. Economic A wareness 
Goal: Students will have an understanding 

of the U.S. economic system and be 
^ aware of the relationship of productive 
work to the ecpnomy and to the 
individuars well-being/ 

5 . Career Planning and Decision Making 
Goal: Students will engage in the career 

development process by increasing their 
self-awareness and their knowledge of 
the world of work and the society that 
affects its ^nd they will accept responsi- 
bility for the series of choices that 
carry one along the career development 
continuum. 

6. Career Orientation 
Goal: Students will explore career possi- 
bilities that will increase their exposure 
to the options available to them in the 
world of work. 

7. Career Exploration 
Goal: Students will plan and participate in 

a propam of career exploration ^ that 
contributes to their search for occupa- 
tional satisfaction. 

' 8. Career Preparation 

Goal: Students will acquire marketable 
skills leading to entry-level employment 
in one or more occupations of a self- 
selected cluster, by means of in-depth 
exposures designed to enhance the stu- 
dents' employability and help them 
TecogniEe that advanced training and/or 
continuing education may be necessary. 



9. Attitude Development 

Goal: Students will develop a positive atti- 
tude toward work and appreciate its 
contribution to self-fulfillment and to 
the welfare and productivity of the 
family, community, nation, and world. 

10, Consumer Competencies 

Goal: Students will acquire sufficient eco- 
nomic understanding and consumer 
competency to make wise decisions in 
the use of their resources. 

Development of the Career Education Models 

Early research and development activities in 
model development for infusion of career educa- 
tion were conducted at demonstration sites in 36 
California school districts that were selected to 
represent differences in organization, geography, 
socioeconomic level, and school and community 
size. Findings from these r^ifearch and development 
activities are the basis of the guidelines and 
recommendations contained in this handbook.^ 
Because of the broad base of the developmental 
program, the procedures given here for career 
education infusion and curriculum change are 
applicable to either small or large school systems. 

At each participating demonstration site^ a 
project director was appointed ^ staff development 
programs were initiated, and appropriate commit- 
tees were designated. Also, experimental materials 
were shared with other demonstration sites. The 
sites were provided with a financial grant, consul- 
tant time^ a library of materials, and exchange of 
information and monthly meetings for key project 
penonnel. Monetary grants were obtained from 
several sources; the total sums available to single 
school districts ranged from $41,000 to $200,000. 
Consultant time available to each local project 
varied according to need. 

A wide range of administrative practices 
emerged from the various school districts partici- 
pating in the demonstration program. For example, 
some project directors were full-time, others part- 
time; staff development prop*ams varied in content 
and in level of staff involvement; and committees 
were used in varying degrees. Also, the materials 
produced differed in both quality and quantity. 



For a raport on research and development activities at 
CaiifOfnia demonitration sites, see Califomta Career Education 
Research and Development Project, final raport of Project No. 
V3610t2L, Grant No. OEG-0-73*292L Prepated by the Caieer 
Education Task Force. Sacramento* CaUfornia State Department of 
Education, 1975, 
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Plan ning a Career Education Program 



A Systems Approach to Implementing 
Career Education 

Curriculum change should be conducted as an 
evolution, .not_ a revolt and it must involve 
more than merely publishing a new curriculum 
content outline or buying the latest textbook. The 
updating of curriculum must be a continuous and 
comprehensive process if today's education is to be 
of maximum usefulness to tomorrow's citizens. 

Career education provides a fool for the infusion 
and phase-in of many innovations in an educational 
system. For example, it can facilitate transitions 
from impersonal group instruction to personalized 
instruction, with empfiasis on development of each 
student's self-awareness and unique potential; from 
lock-step progression to individualized, open entry 
and exit; from *'assign, readj and recite" to lively 
participation of the students in creative activities; 
and from the isolated, ivory-tower concept of 
education to involvement and interaction of the 
total community. 

Curriculum change involves more than curricu- 
lum materials and subject matter. It involves the 
entire community—teachers, students, adminis- 
trators, counselors, parents, school boards, busi- 
ness, industry, and labor. Therefore, effective 
curriculum development cannot be viewed as 
merely changing one or two elements in the 
educational system. Of course, educators may 
choose to change or modify one element at a time, 
but such modifications must be made with full 
• consideration of the effects on other elements. 

Advantages of the Systemi Approach 

Change is best accomplished in a planned, 
organized process or system, and this implies the 
need for systems analysis. Jere Clark defines 
systems analysis as an innovative method for 
planning (programming) the orderly coordination 
of all components of a process or a problem 
situation with emphasis on precrisis=as distinct 



from postcrisis— management.- Central to the mis- 
sion of systems analysis is a practical, functional 
definition of objectives, which serves not only to 
guide the search for solutions but also to measure 
and evaluate results. 

Bela Banathy indicates that a system is an 
assemblage of units by some form of regular 
interaction or interdependence consisting of pur- 
pose, process, and content. ^'Purpose" identifies 
what has to be done and gives direction to the 
whole system. "Process" is the operative element 
and function of the various components necessary 
to accompLish the purpose. ''Content'' is the sum 
of all the components of the system.^ 

Major Tasks In Imptenienting Career Ediioation 

The diagram in Fig. 1 shows the major compo- 
nents of a career education implementation sys- 
tem, indicates the order of development and the 
relationship of the components, and provides an 
overview of the system. The diagram implies the 
performing of five major tasks: 

1. Examining the community's existing educa- 
tional system to determine how well it meets 
the community's goals and objectives for 
education 

2. Providing staff with needed training in career 
education methods and techniques designed 
to make instruction more relevant to student 
needs 

3. Reviewing, developing, and evaluating the 
curriculum 

4. Implementing the revised system so that 
students will acquire desired career skills 

5. Evaluating the revised system 



J ere \V. Clurki Economics and Systems Amiysis^Tools for 
Democratizing Education, Paper prepared for distribution to the 
purticipants in the Sagond Annual National Conference on Genural 
Systems Education, Nbw Havens Connecticut^ October 1968. 

^Bela n, Banathy, Instnwtionql Systems. Palo HIVo, Calif.; 
P'earon Publishers, 1968, 
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Fig. I Major Cdmponents of i Cireir Iduoation Systim 



gbeveloping tha Implementation Plan 



ft|EScfi||cho61 d must develop its own career 
^^^^^^^nti^pl^^^ntatioh plan based on local 
^S^l^ltid priorities. The initial plan should include 



fc|^i|^p|stetement of goals and ohjectives 



^^^|^|Aj|sifep7by-step outline specifying how changes 

^^^|*; J>rget dates for completing the steps outlined 
^||i%.Bii<iget reqiiirements ^ ^ 
^^^Ihiation procedures > , . . 

" lo|wig a Rationala for Infusing Career Education 

jYPfyi; pl^^ for infusion of career education 
:?t rationale that is consistent with the 
ihool's philosophy of education. The rationale 
lyes as a guide for ohange and is used in 
^ jpbmoting the career education concept within the 
II^Siool and in the community. 
^$0^f[i: - ^^ ■ ■ 

^"'^ 
'W' 
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Suggested Tasks 

ExMune statements which reflect a variety of 
views on the need for career education for the 
indi\ddual student and for the community. 
Compare the gods and objectives in Career 
Education: Concffpt and Process^ with the 
goals and objectives of your schoors propam. 
Review Career Education: A Position Paper 
on Career Development and Preparation in 
California,^ 



and the feeder schools, as a pilot effort to be 
repUcated in other attendance areas. Smaller school 
districts could develop at each school a cadre that 
would be responsible for phase-in operations in 
that schooL 

An effort should be made to ensure continuity 
and consistency of career education concepts at all - 
grade levels. 



Suggested Tasks 

• Examine the scope and sequence of the 
schoors K-12 cumculum in all disciplines. 
How closely do teacher adhere to the cur- 
riculum? Where are the weak areas? 

• Conduct a student-needs assessment, 

• Identify the career education content pre- 
sently Jncluded in the cumculumj and com- 
pare mth the content recommended by the 
county department of education. 



Devaloping District Goals and Objactivas for 
Implaniantetion of Career Education 

The district statement of philosophy and the 
assessed needs of the student and the community 
should be used as a basis for the development of 
career education goals and objectives. As a first 
step, the adminiitrator should review the career 
education goals and objectives developed by other 
districts and the California State Department of 
Education. (See the State Department of Educa» 
^tion position paper previously cited.) 
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Dettrmining SubJaat^Matter DL^Ipllnes and 
Oraya^Lavel Involvaman t 

: if resour^ are insufficient to introduce career 
education at all grade levels^ then priorities must be 
established. In developing criteria to limit career 
1 education to specific grades, the administrator 
diould evaluate the implications of all available 
options for the sequence and articulation of the 
career education concept in the total curriculum. If 
flnancial conditions require gradual or limited 
phase-in j multiple high school districts could phase 
in(an attendance area, consisting of one high school 



Suggested Tasks 

• Review district philosophy pertaining to 
career education, 

© Review needs assessment data, 

• Review career education goals and objectives 
of other agendes* 

« Select a team for goals and objectives develop- 
ment* The team should include . students, 
teachers, community representatives, coun- 
selore, school administrator,' and parents* 

• Publicise, district career education goals and 
objectives. 



I ■: Cgr&€F Education: Concept and Process. In preparation by the 
Cifeer IduQation Unit, VoQational and Careur Education Services 
-Section, Saeramanto: California State Department of Education. 

^ ^ r ^Career EduMtion: A Position Paper on Career Deveiopment 
ind Preparation in California, Prepared by the Career Education 
iTaik. Force, Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 
1974. 



Datermining Staff Developtnent Ne^i 

The federally funded career education demon- 
stration sites In California involved^ on the average, 
25 percent of the total staff of the participating 
school in staff development training during the 
three-year funding period. This cadre is expected 



SiStteprovide the stimulus for involvement of the 

^^^S0^^^rxm^ oi the individual staff member 

needs for the district 
needs must be 

^ix^mned in terms staff understanding of the 
5i;ilcx^ of career education and of techniques for 
pi=iS|usmg> education into the cunriculum. 

Iji^Distflfct ^needi must include an analysis of available 
;T;^:wresources, cunrent career education activities being 
, conducted by staff, and phase-in design. 



Suggested Tasks 

• Survey the staff to determine strengths and 
we^cnesses in career education. 

• Identify the human ^d fiscd resources avail- 
.able for career education staff development. 

#; Determine the extent of existing career educa- 
tion activities in the district. 

• Assess the general attitudes of students^ 
teacherSj counseloi^j admlnlstratori, and the 
community regarding cM^eer education. 

• Develop a priority Usting of potential staff 
development activities. 



Planning a Staff Dtvelopmant Prograni 

Research and development at the demonstration 
sites has shovv^n that effective career education staff 
development occurs when processes and techniques 
- such as the following are employed: 

L Staff are provided with career education 
ideas^ methodSj and techniques that can be 
applied in the classroom. 
2- Staff are allowed release time for staff devel- 
opment activities. 

■ 3. Staff development activities such as work- 
shops are held at times other than weekends 
or the end of a busy working day. 

; ' 4- Iniervice activities are planned to meet the 
specific needs of groups or individuals. 

. S. Attendance Incentives are used, for example 
. ^ board of education and/or university credit 
for completing* the Inservice activity. 

. 6. Staff development consultants have expe- 
rience with ' school and teacher classroom 
:: prbblemSi and they present practical applica- 
tions of theoretical concepts, 
7,\gtaff development workshops Include a mix 
of students, elementary and secondary staff, 
counselors^ school administrators, and com- 
munity persons, including parents. (Any rea- 



sons proposed for holding separate group 
sessions should be carefully reviewed for 
vahdity.) 



Suggested Tasks 

• Analyze staff-development needs-assessment 
information. 

• Analyze resources available for staff develop- 
ment. 

• Establish a working committee to identify 
incentives that will promote career education 
staff development and development of imple- 
mentation activities. 

• Identify effective existing programs as models. 

• Involve students, parents, and othere in the 
community as well as staff in formulating 
inservice plans and pro-ams. 



Identifying Curriculum Areas That Require Revision 

Implementing career education in an existing 
educational program usually requires that the 
cumculum be revised. The extent of the curricu- 
lum revision will depend on the degree to which 
career education is to be Infused into the existing 
program. The staff should consider the following 
approaches in developing goals and objectives for 
curriculum-guide revision: 

• Adapt - or develop resource units on career 
education concepts. 

• Revise existing guides to emphasize career 
education. 

• Purcliase career education materials for all 
padeilevels* 

• Develop a career education guide for all grade 
levels as a supplement to existing guides. 

• Rewe ,the entire cuniculum to Infuse career 
education concepts, 



Suggested Tasks 

• Develop criteria to assess career education 
presently included in cumculum guides. 

• Develop an incentive program for guide 
revision. 

• Initiate curriculum revlsioni. 



Providing for Resource Materials 

Staff members will require, in addition to 
curriculum guides, a professional library of career 
education literature, Students will also require 
additional resource materials and current instruc- 
tlonai media. The implementation plan should 
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l^jMludMprd^^ for storage and retrieval of 
iJ^i^matenais— for exanipla, a career resource canter. 

•^^i^^t'C^<^?iCfc^;i ..... 



^Sy0€Sted Tasks 

^pdaiitifi^ilreference books, profeisibnal publi- 
ii^witonis audiovisual aids, and other reiource 
;p materials relevant to career education avail- 
^^iialinjihe i^^ 

^IpoSn^are a bibliopaphy of career education 
Iffinatarials with the materiali preiently avaU- 
Ji|5Sble in the schooL^ 

^Ipeyelop critena for resource materials; apply 
ijSitp presently available matarials. ^ 
^Develop a list of desired materials in priority 



Ipl^P^termining Adminlst^tlva Procadurts ^ 
feiSfoir Implementation 

administrative procedures are considered dur- 
|!^lmg the^planning stage, implementati^ will have a 
to greater chance of success. Staff mambars reipon- 
sible for planning should keep in mind that tha 
program tasks are interrelated. Failure in one part 
of the project design will have rapercussioni in 
other aspects of the program. 



Suggested Tasks 

• Establish procaduras for selaction of a career 
aducation coordinator or prop'am manager. 

• Determine the extent to which task forcas 
will be used. ' 

• EstabUih procedures for coUacting infor-^ 
mation for the planning proceis* 

• Datarmine sourcas of financial support. 

• Develop incentives to encourage teacher parti- 
cipation in career education curriculum 

-change. 

• ^Plan and daflna channels of communication. 



11^ ^Obtaining and AUocatiiig Resources 

IJ^^I^^bA plan for curriculum change should include 
^^'sti^tegies for oM the fiscal, human, and 

|ip|pjiysical plant resources needed to ensure success. 
ij;i|:?lThr^^^ be adjusted to accommodate resource 
3;: ;:llrhits. Staff resources also must be intalligently 
allocated; Jthe practice of assigning a few staff 
vr / members to too many projects should be avoided, 
v^;;eveh tho^ugh the busiest people often make the 
'^i^igreatest contributions; 



> Sources of Information on Career Education: 

;^'} Ah, Hnhotated B by the Careor Education 

'rViWTask Force, Sacramgnto: CaUfornia State Department ofEduaationt 
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Suggest&d Tasks 

• Identify internal and extenial financial re- 
sources that are available for career education. 

• Construct budget estimates for career educa- 
tion, ' ' ' ' ~ ' ' " " 

• Identify personnel available for consultation 
semces. 

• List ^rays in which caraer education may be 
infused in other community, district^ or 
school propams and projects. 

• Datennine existing federal and state-funded 
propams in which funds might be radirectad 
to cany out both the program objectives and 
the career aducation objectives. 



Davaloplng a Time Chart for ImpIementEtio 

School districts may require a three- to flve-year 
phase-in program for career education implementa- 
tion; Decisions in establishing implementation time 
lines will be influenced by existing staff, curricu- 
lum, and other available school and community 
resources. If limited resources for implementation 
necessitate selective Involvement, attendanca-araa 
boundaries should be used to identify participants 
(for example, a single high school and the associ- 
ated feeder schools). Other partial involvement 
procedures could include phase-in by component, 
such as career guidance activities, a work axperi- 
ance program, a career cenferj or placement activi- 
ties; or the phase-in could be by grade level. 



Suggested Tasks 

• Develop a tentative time chart for completion 
of inservice curriculum and Instructional 
materials development, in-school and commu- 
nity implementation, and evaluation activities. 

• Indicate by means of a chart the Individ ual(s) 
or group(s) who will complete the tasks, 

• Considar tha use of Program Evaluation and 
Re\dew Techniques (PERT) or a Time, Talent, 
and Task chart C*Three T' chart). 



Determining A^ssrnent Procedures 

Evaluation should provide a continuing assess- 
ment of goals and objectives* The findings are used 
as feedback into the system for change. For 
example, if an objective Is to provide a career 
education workshop for 50 sacondary taachers but 
only ten teachers attend, workshop leaders should 
detarmine what daused the low attendance and 
revise future workshop or inservice plans. 

Effective evaluation requires a well-plannM de- 
sign. If assistance is required » consultant help 




4p^Sij®pSfe'ois- from such sources as the 

SIS 

d 



pl^ifwun^ioffice of education, the district office, th 
||||^j|ta^ and colleges an 

l^giyun^ services of consulting firms and 



j^lig^^y|Iuation centers may also be employed if ade- 
|p^g^U4|B{fm resources are available. 
||;lSK^JSfE^ niay be formative or summative. 

tslJll^eJvipiirpDse of fomiatlve data is to provide 
p^j5S|^fiShnation for modifi^ of processes; the_ 
Jvt&ii^^ of summative data is to provide Iriforma- 

^^^rrffkion^fof- assessment of outcomes. 

should not be viewed as a means of 
^identifying "good" or **bad" teachers^ materials, 
r ' ^.a^d other components of the program; its purpose 
i is to provide useful Infonnation regarding tech- 
rjsjiiques and processes so that career education may 
X*Y^i*V be improved. To ensure effective evaluation ^ the 
C;' 'plan must make the objectives for career education 
- explicit at the outset, indicate the measures to be 
used to achieve the objectives, establish appropri- 
ate timelines, and specify acceptable performance 
levels. 

Staff members should be made aware that the 
purpose of evaluation is to provide data for 
program improvement. This knowledge will help 
dispel anxieties about evaluation, and it will also 
aUcit staff support. 



Suggested Tasks 

* Spedfy the project goals and objectives, and 
include the time, qu^ty, and quantity mea- 
surements for each task, 

• Design a plan for periodic assessment of 
career education impact on student achieve- 
ment; effectiveness of instructional materials 
in career education; teacher undewtanding of, 
and ability to communicate, career education 

V concepts; and other objectives. 



Ensuring Prop-am Continuance and Growth 

For a career education program to be effective 
and have a long-term impact, change must be 
viewed as an ever-present characteristic of curricu- 
lum. How much influence will be felt five years, or 
ten years, after career education has been intro- 
duced into the school program? After the initial 
buret of enthusiasm that accompanies implementa- 
tion of a new concept, the spirit of change often 
diminishes, and it may give way to a conservatism 
that Inhibits program growth. To avoid this, 
long-range plans should include provision for 
stimuli for change or revision of the career edu- 
cation design. 



Suggested Tasks 

9 Decide how new staff will be oriented to the 

career education curriculum, 
^ Refme hiring procedures to ensure that new 

staff are prepared for a career education 

cumculum, 

• Ensure that at least one staff member will be 
assl^ed to keep Infonned of trends in career 
education and to maintain communication 
with federal and state agencies and other 
Tesources wth regard to inservice opportuni- 
ties and publications. 
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m^M'":^}/^^. '. y Selecting a Manager 

j;; The function of a career education manager is 
. ..^iphieny admiriistrative. The manager has a vital role 
^JTj^in providing a bridge for the program between 
0^';|'''commumty, students, and school personnel; there- 
)}fore, to be effect^ 'c the position should be a part 
'ip.f"of the schooFs administrative line of communica- 
p&.^i^.tion- 

m^'^ The: minimum qualifications for a career educa- 
Vtion manager should include the following: 

• Demonstrated administrative and interper- 
sonal skills 

• Glassroom experience 

• Work experience outside the field of edu- 
cation ' 

® Knowledge of K-12 curriculum and the career 
education concept 

, Major areas of responsibility for a career educa- 
^ _ , 4ion manager are planning and organizing the 
^V^Ji|'^f\program, coordinating other resources, and manag- 
Sf^^^^^^'ing the career education infusion process. Specific 
p^A^W^'f unctions of the manager may include the fol- 
.|5j^ lowing: 

pKi . • Be responsible for drafting a plan of action* 
^^V^r * Rs^ew career education in other school 
i%r\' ^rtems. 

|^V/\?^' . ^ • Engage and schedule consultants. 

' .^^P^rvise the development of curriculum 
' materials. 
fl/ 1' • Arrange for the evaluation of curriculum 

U materials, 
yjl/j * .^ . • Participate in the design and implementation 
^^V^' of staff development. 

{SK^y • Serve as liaison for career education between 
iyr/ r, . various school prop'ams and between school 
I V ' and community, 

t'p^ , Write reports on career education activities to 
J inform school personnel, the local board, the 
■ . community, and othei^ interested. 



&tablishing Task Forces 

Effective task forces are often crucial to the 
success of the career education Infusion process. 
Therefore, it is most important to think through 
the function of every task force to confirm its 
relevance to the goals and objectives of career 
education. 

Task force members are usually appointed by 
the district superintendent. The administrator 
should assign speciflc work to each task force and 
where possible establish incentives for the task 
force members. Such incentives to serve might 
include prestige value^ professional growth, inser- 
vice credits, or release time. The membership of a 
task force should reflect a cross-section of interests 
in the career educoHon project. The term of office 
should be reasonably short to permit replacement 
of ineffective members. 

Policy Task Forca 

An effective procedure in a career education 
project is to establish a task force whose function 
is to make appropriate policy recommendations 
regarding such issues as the following: 

• Should staff get extra pay for cumculum 
work? 

• Who will develop and evaluate progress 
reports? 

• Who will modify the action plan after the 
project is under way? 

• What types of incentives should be offered for 
insendce? 

Task forces should be as small as possible consis- 
tent with maintaining representation of appropri- 
ate interests. A typical policy task force miglit in- 
clude the following: 

• The district superintendent or the superin- 
tendent's assistant in charge of instruction 

9 The manager of career education 



^^llP^Elraientary and secondary curriculum super= 




i^r^,.^ ...... 

"^-^ji^^papajrtoant chairper 
mSM^M^^^^^^ f^om the community 

^iSSfS^^Siteachers' association or imion representa- 

?K3^teuhfculum Task Force 

^ilpSfi^^l^i'^P^^ task force is responsible fbr 

materials, asscssmant, sitectionp and 
feijitewldpment. TTie ke^ establishing m effective 
pggy^jmculum task force is to define specific tasks, set 
|j|;j^;,fa^et dates for their accomplishinent, and provide 
^^ISflluft rijgources for the task force to do the 
©yioDiSpe^^c tasks the foUowng: 

Reviewing and evaluating materials prepared 
,v; : . by other schools 
tJW»{Deterinimng fomfat fo 

• Developing student and teacher materials 
^-Selecting teachers for classroom evaluation of 

tentative cimiculum materials 
^ ^ Making recommendations for staff develop- 
ment propMis 

• Preparing final scope md sequence for cur- 
riculum 

A curriculum task force mi^t include the 
following: 

© A curriculum director or assistant superinten- 
dent in charge of instruction 
; # Elementary and secondary cumculum super- 
visors 

7/ • Classroom teachers at all p^ade levels and 
' subject areas affected by the project 

• Department chairpersons 

• Students 

® Elementary and secondary Hbrarians 

• Career education manager 
{/ • Guidaiice counselors 



- After the project has been established, cumcu- 
l^^^i , *%;lum subcommittees are often effective. These 
p"oups may carry out speclflc tasks as 
Jter ; directed by the curriculum task force. 

^r?^? ^ ,,Cai€er Education Advisory Committee 

Successful career education programs maintain 
Uti'!''' community involvement* This linkage can some- 
times be established througli the local board of 



education or through a career education advisory 
'^M'lyl committee: Although the latter poup would not 
lf;Tf/'[ determine policy, its functions would include 
, promoting public interest in career education and 



providing input to the instructional program of the 
schools. 

Tlie career education advisory committee should 
represent a broad spectrum of community Interest. 
A typical advisory committee might include the 
following: 

• The superintendent or assistant superinten- 
dent of schools 

• The career education manager 

• Representatives from business, laborj and. 
Industiy 

® Rfpresentatlves from the PTA, the local 
chamber of commerce, and service clubs as 
appropriate 

• A newspaper editor 

• Paints 
e Students 

Selectbig Consultanti 

The: functions of a consultent in a career 
education program include helping the manager 
diagnose management problems and develop strata 
egy* advising the manager on procedural and 
technical matters; recommending solutions to 
problems; and in ^general helping to implement 
career education concepts. When engaging a consul- 
tantj the administrator should identify a needs then 
seek talent appropriate to fill the need. "Known 
experti" may be wonderful speakers, but they may 
lack the time and interest to work closely with a 
career education manager. An effort should be 
made to match the consultant's talents with 
specific problems; for example^ a consultant may 
be needed who has managerial expertise, or editing 
skillSs or competence in public relations and public 
speaking. 

To obtain the full value of consultant services^ 
the manager must define the problem adequately 
to the consultant. The following steps outline the 
process: 

• Concentrate on fundamentals in defining the 
problem; Ignore superficial symptoms 

• Localize the problem within the context of 
the project 

• Describe the interdependence of the program 
components 

• State the objeotlves and constraints of the 
propam so that the consultant can recom- 
mend reasonable alternative solutions 

Carefiil advance planning is necessaty to ensure 
best use of the consultant's time. For examplei 
before the scheduled appearance of the coniultant, 
the administrator should do the following* 
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l^fe A^S^ 'Viff-^: ; s'.-Af^ 




^^^i^iK^^'^J^' 



■wt 



consultant's assistance is raquirad to 



jmnted material, if pbssibli 
«v ifv^^fimafi^thfe^nmteri^ for his 

"^ '^^^"1^^ TTus may 



fll^vahce considoration, or communicate Uie 



^ISS^^lHifflMte need for an advanca on-iita visit. 
P^p|||||jGiYe-rcarefiil^ ^coniidaration ."to .use" of the 
l^||^p|i:felephone in consultant contacts; tins may ba 
^^^^S^Spimore effective and less expansive tiim writing 

iSg^j^lBft^e: the consultant ^th' a written agenda 



|^p^|i||miadTOice of his ^t. 
8iiS>M#feftovide'' school oari« 



^Sjtifftoyide y sdiool personnel with an advanca 



'agenda, 



£S:I.V BstabUshing Commtuucation Chai^ 

; Because a curriculum change pro-am has many 
elements^ channels of communication must be 
^established to keep project participants and the 
community informed about the process of career 
education infusion. This requires use of special 
types of media, which may include the foUowngi 

' © Agendas— to help ensure waltrun meetings 

• Announcements— for project /sdsiblllty and 
staff development* to announce penonnel 
changes 

^ • Fact sheets— to Inform project participants 
about career education programs 

• Information brochures— for prodect promo- 
tion and response to mail requests for project 
information 



li 



• Memorandums— to communicate poHcy deci- 
sions and other important project information 

• Minutes— to record proceedings of task-force 
meetinp 

m Ne^^^letteiS— to infom mamberi of tite educa- 
tional and lay communities, including stu- 
dents 

• News releases— to cafl attention to sigrdflcant 
events relating to career education 

• Rrogress reports--- to infonti 

pants and supporting agencies about process 
of the project* At least three important 
functions are served by propess reports: , 

L^ey become part of the faedba^^^^^ 
nism by which changes are made in the 
local plan of actiqn,for cm^sir aducatib 

2. They are an impqrta^ communications 
link throuj^h iv^ch element in the 
plan becomes relatedj enabling the prdp^am 
participants to see more clearly their role in 
the larger scheme, 

3* They can help to generate new resources to 
support the program* 

« Radio and television spot announcements— to 
increase project \dsibiUty and publicize staff 
development opportunities 

® Summary note§— to record main points of 
coniultant efforts and individual conferences 
with superiiitendents and community leaders 

• Summaiy reports— to inform supporting agen- 
cies and project participants of results 



si*:.;.; . 
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Obtaihing Resources for the Program 



^5 School systems have showi remarkable Inven- 
c?{ ^tiveness in harnessing scarce resources to the task 
.'f,^bf planning and implementmg career education* 
'Ilie budget will reflect the scope of the plan of 
action. For more effective analysis of the total 

rt^v _ ■ ----- 

^resources committed to the effort, some schools 
'have found it useful to construct both a projected- 
r costs budget and a second, informational budget 
. that breaks down the costs of all equivalent 
services contributed to the program. 

Resources should not be stretched so far that 
,1 'quality of the prop^am suffers: If needed resources 
te^^m^e not. available J or if more resources are available 
' than were originally anticipated, priorities should 
. ' be reset- 
Budget Categories 

r.^. Budget estimates for planning and impierhenting 
' career education might be broken down under 
, tiicsc headings: personnel costs; consultant ser- 
.^?..^yises; staff development; purchase of resource 
^r-' materials; development of curriculum materials; 
feand miscellaneous. 

foiJPfen;onneI Costs 

ri* ^ The budget category for personnel costs should 
ly^fiiclude provision for the following: 

^ U Project managers, part-time or full-time; may 
"^C include related secretarial services. (Some 
' School systems appoint a project manager as 
. ^ part of the regular contract.) 
r: ' 2. Career-center personnel (director, aldes^ and 

' ' career counselors) 
3. Work experience coordinator (for special 
^ career-education exploration) > 
' 4- Plaaement services 

' 5. Clerical and secretarial services 

^ ^ Funds for project personnel may be available 
; through st^te or federal grants, foundations, and 
business and industry sources. Full payment of 
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personnel time may not be necessary; most task 
force work and some staff development time may 
be provided by school personnel on a voluntary 
basis or at less than the regular full-time rate, 
particularly when professional incentives are pro- 
vided. 

Services for curriculum development and other 
specialized tasks may be available on an incentive 
basis. Minimum days may also be held to permit 
schediUing curriculum planning or development. 

Coniuitant Services 

The services of outside consultants can be 
obtained on a fee-plus-expenses basis. However, 
pereonnel from state departments of pubHc instruc- 
tion, from county offices of education (within 
their county), and from industry education coun- 
cils usually contribute consultant services without 
cash payment. If a career education advisory 
committee has been appointed^ it can be a valuable 
reiource in identifying potential consultants, many 
of whom will be community members available 
without fee. 

Staff Divelopment 

This item usually requires the largest budgetaiy 
allotment. TTie total amount depends upon 
whether the staff development program Is for 
college credit, is of long or short duration, provides 
cash payments for the, participants, or is part of a 
district-organized program for staff development. 

Obtaining Resource Materials 

This item includes library materials for students 
and professional library materials for staff. Regular 
board of education funds plus supplementary 
grants, if the latter are available, can be used for 
purchase of needed materials. Business, Industry^ 
and labor organizations are excellent sources of 
free or inexpensive supplemental materials. 



'vtl''-^4i^^^ school budgets usually include 

^^^""T'vfM and materials that may be used for 

f^&Kji > r spead projects - 

"^DeveMpment of Ciunculum Matenals 

^^M^$$f^^^^^^^f^^^ would include provision for 
^^^|^TOl§^ft£merand/or compensation for cumculum 
f ^sk^orce me^ assigned to the production of 
Sl^leumfculiim materials. Printing costs for locally 
5%^^pre5;area,^teachers guides or resource units would 
^^S;|^'^fieincluded here. 



J^i^ficf Jflclud^^ under the miscellaneous heading would 
^i^jijUmkcBsts for such items as travel^ meals, telephone, 
^^^jOT*(|||audiovisual equipment and materials, for 
-"^a£%^jcV^ view decks and readers. 

a^^?l' -'<'^ '4r' runding and Resources 

^Ainong the sources that can be approached for 
■ funds, printed materialSj and services on behalf of 
career education are local school boards; the State 
^Department of Education; federal funding agen- 
:cies; the United States Office of Education; 
national foundations; business and industry ^oups; 
and private community organizations. 



Resources from Local School Boards 

s Local school system input is the largest portion 
of th© resources committed to a career education 
SS!:effbrt. Costs to schools will vary according to the 
scope of the project. 
^'^1 An administrator who is implementing career 
|^5^r^.education should review the objectives of other 
t^^llfiurriculum projects under way in the local schools; 
l^l^lpften these programs have a supportive role for 
^lll^areer education that will require coordinating 
ll^^Jeiffbrts. The following are examples of such pro- 

|^^||||;^I^aal •education 
^^^|||te^Me^ gifted . and talented 
^^§A>M^ant education ■ 
^^"^'^''^^Mngual and bicultural education 
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• Guidanca 

© Vocational education 

• Inner-city programs for the disadvantaged 

Assistance from the State Department of Education 

The Career Education Unit in the State Depart- 
ment of Education should be contacted for possi- 
ble assistance in the career education project.: 

Funds, Federal funds for curriculum develop- 
ment are increasingly being channeled through 
state education agencies. In many caseSj these 
resources can be directed toward implementing 
career education. 

Consultant services. Cbt^qi education consul- 
tants in the State Department of Education are 
available to assist the local school system in 
planning and implementing career education. 

MaffrW^. TTie Department produces curriculum 
materials that will assist in the implementation 
process. . 

Aisistance from Private drganizations 

Some school systems have obtained sizable 
grants of private funds to support career education. 
Some private organizations may contribute to the 
general operating budget; others may choose to 
fund teachers- stipends. 

Many private organizations will supply speakers 
to supplement the revised curriculum; speakers, 
should be drawn from the community at the 
request of educators and only to fulfill specific 
assignments. AlsOj field trips can be an effective 
extension of the classroom. A community resource 
file may be used as an aid in locating speakers and 
in setting up field trips. 

Various private organizations in the community 
may provide materials that are of use to teachers in 
implementing career education. For example, 
many companies offer free or inexpensive career* 
guidance materials* All such offerings should be 
carefully screened to ensure their educational 
merit. Privately developed materials may reflect a 
**point of view'" on given careersj but they are 
often of value to the students. 



> ,w . \ ' ; Getting Started 

--.wJltiC^^ agencies need not wait for 

*|^; c federal funding to begin implementing a program 
,15^" ' for infusion of career education. A start may be 



unlade, by redirecting existing resources. For exam- 



ple^ regular funds for audiovisual library materials 
and staff development may be used with a focus on 
career education. Also j community resources may 
be available for activities that will get the imple- 
mentation started; Pamphlets, films, and slides that 
will be valuable for initiating implementation 
should be identified; these materials may be for use 
by students, staff, or both. Many catalogs and 
bibliographies are available to facihtate the search. 




Staff Davalopmant: A Preraquisite 
for Program Success 



|^;^|f^^-yheilocal educational 
lt»'f*^^'^*^^*^^f^ and mail 



i Successful implementation of a career education 
p^p^program depends upon— and is almost anonymous 
^J, with— an effective staff development program. 
If^f' 'Staff development is an institutional need which 
must be met before the staff can provide the most 
effective career education program for students, 
agency has the responsibility 
maintain ae effective training 
If^propamito meet the needs of all the participating 
*|^^^3*^taff,^embers, 

|fi^^||Stafft^M^velopment and program developmaht 
^^^^m^y^.ocQUi simultaneously. As program needs are 
l^^i reTOiled,^ additional staff development needs will 
|^J^^f?|W The needs assessment-together with 

S^3lffi;fP|9ficV preplanned objectives and a carefully 
^J^ivpianni^^ agenda— should be the basis for planning, • 
pl^^i^ff^unptementing, and evaluating all preservice and 
llf/v^' ^i^S?^^^' , programs for staff developmen t . The 
t^%'J niVds statements should be translated into staff 
'^f^^.k'^ Bevalopment objectives that indicate who will 
J ^achieve what objectives, how the objectives will be 
% I in r> achieved, and under what conditions they will be 



Considarations in Staff Dayelopment Activities 

Among the matters to be considered in staff 
developmeht activities are methods of staff devel- 
opment; content of the staff development activity 
or document; the audience for the activity or docu- 
ment; and selection and orientation of instructors. 

Methods - 

Inservice activities should be tailored to available 
resources and the needs of the staff The following 
are some suggestad methods for staff development: 

• Workshops 

• Publications * 

• College courses 

® Faculty meatinp 

• Madiaresourcai 

• Lecture 
©Discussion 

• Problem-solving poups 

• Task forces 

. Content ^ . . 

The focus of a staff developinent activity should 
not be too broad; thorough coverage of a few 
principles is preferable to a sun^ey that attempts to 
touch all bases. Gareer educatiori staff developrnent 
activities should present strategies for classroom 
Infusion. Aspects of the comprehensive career 
education concept that, may be presented include 
decision-making skills, placements work experi- 
ence, simulation^ and techniques for developing 
self-awarenesSj career awareness, and educational 
awareness. 

Audience 

All staff development programs should be 
designed to fit the needs of the participants. Is the 
planned activity or document Intended for primary 
teachers, secondary teachers, administrators, coun- 
selors,' 'or a combination of these? Mixed groups 



jll^iS^lftfS^Stto" programs and provide 
j^^^^^^^^^^t^^from all levels to talk to 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^<i^ benefit by gaining an 
^..^^^^raiigid^Ke goals, objectivism and prob- 
**^^^^tffeulc5Uaa^^^ other grade levels and in 



foMHe California Career Education 
lastlftfi^tfal though there are advantages In 
^Jin^ai^iixeflvaudience^ staff development 
"'-Sesjl^lie^jai^^ and interests of 



^Kf^^l^^^cipah^ the task, of pre- 

^'^^^l^^ffeleymij^ to the total group, 

^^^j^^l^ipfiii^^^^ be overcome , by providing 

^^^nAil^^oBm pertaining to^ the unique 

^^^^^^^Sl^ific'groups^ ■ ----- 



Tfinstructors and consultants are keys 
ij to^^ success in staff development activities. Instruc- 
ptor^Vshould be thought of as ccmsultants Jo the 
;^bproject and should be selected with as much care* 
4 ^^^Iost career education nianagers would agre^ that a 
necessary first step in, selecting an instructor or a 
pi consultant is to examine critically uie educational 
: background and experience of each candidate/ 

One of the requisites of a good instructor is an 
^.understanding of teachers and thei^r problems. 
nHowever^ ithe instructor selected for the: staff 
development activity may have to be informed 
4 about the special needs and problems of the staff. 
p^J^ Instructors can learn a peat deal about these needs 
'^i^by directly \ confronting the real issues of the 
^Hlplassroom. Some instructorSj for examplCj have 
found it helpful to visit or teach a class in the 
iP^^wcpgmm at the elementary or secondary level 
Il3l«?f6re starting a staff development assignment, 

j^l^Stalf Development Workshop AcU^^ 

'^^Duration, Staff development workshops vary in 
jll^uption: they may last for a day or a few 
y^lucce^ive days; they may require one day a week 
^J^lp^^6hii^4^,A nionth for several sessions or for an 
%|^ntjre^^^ or they may take the form of a 

^^fif^JiS^Ssi summer workshop* The time 

fiSSonaHerations^^^^ w^ depend on the task to be 



l^^l^plished and the resources available. There 
^^^Ijjseldqni be enough resources to do all that is 
?^'^];d(lsired^^^ must be established based on 

^^ixpi^SroUtcomes. 

{im00F&sjmn\.. some., staff development programs^ 

fiHsii«irtrkgnnn:ymjirl-irin?iTite mav be required tO 



_ J^ipjj|^^ pay 
Stii(iiOTifees^^^^ scholarships and/or stipends may 



Crsdit for participation,^ ^^P^^ in a staff 

development course may provide board of educa- 
tion or district credit and/or graduate or under» 
graduate college credit. Credit as an incentive 
should be considered when staff development 
activities are designed. ' 

_ Scheduling. In- establishing a schedule of meet- 
ings for a rworkshopj it is advisable to sun^ey the 
staff to identify the best hours for meeting. 
Multiple offerings may be desired. Release time 
may provide maximum benefits. 

Evaluation. Workshops and other staff develop- 
ment activities must , be . evaluated so that any 
needed or desired changes may be made in future 
prppams.^ The-' evaluatiori proc^ 
protesting and post-testing, and^ the; staff should be 
informed that evaluation is used to improve pro- 
jpamSj not to condemn individuals. Also, a follow- 
up evaluation should be made to determine the 
outcome of the staff devalopm^^ 

Publicity, Adequate notice of the program offer- 
ing should be provided to solicit support and 
participation in the staff development program. 
After the activity is completed, the outcome 
should be publicized to promote future interest 
and supports 

Implementing Materials Development 

Career education curriculum development 
includes such tasks as reviewing, selecting, revising^ 
and/or writing instructional materials and learning 
materials. The first step in the development of 
curriculum materials should be to prepare a written 
overview of the proposed career education infusion 
of the existing cumculum. This will include speci- 
fying the concepts to be taught and the objectives 
of the propam at all grade levels. The overview will 
help to eliminate unintentional repetition of 
themeSj provide reinforcement of major ideas, and 
blend the career education with academic and 
vocational courses. 

Reviewing Exiiting Curriculum MatiHals 

The school course of itudy should be assessed to 
identify areas that can be enriched with career 
education concepts. Career education materials 
used in other schools should also be examined. 
Both tasks can be complited as part of the staff 
development program. 

Writing CurriculuinMateriali r' 

Locally produced teacher guides have mor^. than 
intrinsic value to the teachers who develop them* 



lil^^^bra^iiEirig and writing the materials 



^^iSleacmi&f^ education 
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ifthem to the existing coursa of 



'^'^^^^i^schobl systerns; with con aid, 
_ ^^]^^^^|teguides wW of axcel= 

W^^^^B^^o style, format, and content 
Sv".^sgBat^ttse>tMQh6l^ are conirnit content tnat 
At^Ocali^d^j^JKli objectives, the career education 
Jir^ces§%imphasi2as ^locally eons true ted curriculum 
" ~ "^t]§Kifejaoes not necessanly mean j however, 
Lt||^nly%jlTC curriculum materials 

.,,Md2;^Ji®l(i|5G6mm now offer 

'"roS3|OTd better leammg resources in pareer 
^ ^©llfl^^ did a few years ago. - 
^^Iw^oSMistrict that decides to develop and 
|pSyEti^&|ti|S^^^ should consider the 

'^^0gl^oij^^ sound educational pHncU 

■^I^T^jFlP^pcally developed matirials must con- 
^^^^^''^ sound educational pnnciples. Pupil 
|^9i^materials must confom to the ways in which 
^"^"^^^ learning— 
^ jWid they must be written in a vocabulary 
^^l^'/jli^fEppropriate to the grade level for which they 
''^^pi:"^ were developed* . ; 

Trmsferability.^The material must be transfer- 
able to other learning situations and to other 
^'J^! school systims. 
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3. Originality, LocMy produced material need 
not always "break a new path^" but it should 
be innovative. Material available from other 
school districts or from commercial sources 
should not be adapted or copied; reworking 
existing material is not a wise use of time and 
resources unless the resulting new material has 
some depee of oripnality or specific improve- 
ment over the old. AlsOj the restrictions 
regarding use of copyrighted material must be 
understood and observed, 

4* £vfl/ii^/o;i. Locally developed material must 
be eviluated to determine its effectiveness/ A 
crucial test K of the material is whether It is 
used ^^^aiid^ whether its use results in the 
ipeciflad change that the develojper sought in 
the behavior or performance of supervisdrSj 
teachenp and/or students. 

.In evaluating locally developed materiaJiSj it 
is , also dasirabla to observe the interdepen- 
dence of materials and groups. 

5. Styh and format. The materials should be 
well written. The format should arouse inter- 
est and suggest the logical development of 
ideals Quality reproduetion techniques should 
be used. 
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^Iiatirig the Program 



m^^^^^fr^ ■ . ^. -- - > .,- ■ 

l^ii^^Sl^C: Obtaining 'Fetdback ... 

ilfCareer education system dir©ctors should fevalu- 
i^;|i|fta,\the processes us^d to achieve their established 
"^fl^lsj and objectives and the outcomes resulting 
|fwm the processes,^ No program i likely to succeed 
|||||ifor Jong if it does not inc provision for change, 
p^fe^aadback^ obtained from opinionnaires, survey 
|l^S%iuistruments, pretests and post-tests^ records oL^ 
^IjJ'^jJlStudent attendance and performance, converse-. 
i>:|fij^>tions, mterviews, and observations can assist man- 
'gl^vl agers in determining where and when plans need to 
Jt{ be. modified. This process of feedback and modifi- 
cation can provide quality, programs and help 
ensure attainment of desired objectives. 
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Designing the Evaluation Components 

Evaluation should be designed to determine ^the 
iStrengths and weaknesses of all processes in the 
career education system. In evaluation as in all 
other aspects of the program^ stafT should keep in 
mind the interdependence and interaction of the 
various processes. 

, Evaluation components should be designed for 
the following: 

• Propam Management 

• Staff Development 

• Materials Development 

' • Selection and Use of .Materials 

• Implementation 
f • Instrumentation 

Progniin Management 

The following are recommended activities in 
^evaluating career education program management: 

•^^Periodicdly assess the flow and level of 
communications. 

• Periodically review flies containing agenda, 
' minutes, notes^ and other communications* 

• vPeriodicaUy check to determine whether 
^ members .of the cumculum group, policy 



poups and community poups clearly under- 
stand their part in the program, „ 

• Detennine the adequacy of available resources 
and materials for both task force and class- 
room use* 

• Evaluate the effectiveness of consultant activ- 
ities and the value of scheduling meetings and 

; ta^-force activities* 

Staff Development 

Fomiative and summative data must be obtained 
as the basis, for evaluating staff development 
activities. The evaluation should provide answers to 
questions like these: 

• Are teachers in sufficient number being 
trained for infusion of career educationj and 
does the training meet accepted quality 
itandards? 

• Are incentives adequate to attract and sustain 
teacher participation? 

• How effective are the consultant activities 
pertaining to staff development? 

• Are the available spacer equipment^ and mate- 
rials adequate for staff development? 

• Are teacheii and counselors fully informed 
about the availability and use of career 
education materials? 

Materials Development and Use 

Career education materials should meet the 
following tests: 

• Were the materials attractive and accepted by 
students and staff? 

• Were the materials easy to use? 

• Did the materials accomplish what they were 
intended to accomplish? Outcome measure- 
ments should be made at the termination of 
an activity, and a post-measurement should be 
made sometime later to determine residual 
effect. 
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^1§*i»^Wfere materials cost effective? Expirimental 

control groups should be used in making 

i^f-yS eoihparisons between materlalSs especially 

^V^',^^^ ij^njpiewously untried innovative material 

Ush^'^f^-^"^ have been used. 

' ^/.^V^ ^^'^ '^^^ ■ ' 

ilmptemtnktion 

The followng are recommended steps in evaluate 
^nig me career education implementation process: 

fr^C--?^^-^^^^^ objectives of the career education 

^propam based on needs assessment 
iSelect a representative sample of objectives 



5. 'for evaluation; 



"f; Identify and define career education pro-am 

ffi^yi C • Identify and obtain necessary assessment 
instruments. 

Develop needed instruments not available 
W^tri^l^ r from existing sources, 

- ' ' • Pilot-test instruments to determine their valid- 
l^K ity and reliability, 

• Design a methodology. 
Select experimental and control ^oups/ 

• Test subjects and gather other needed data, 

• Analyze and interpret data. ^ 

• Develop reports for staff, superintendent, 
board of education^ and community. Adapt 

. reports to the audience as necessary, 

• Modify the career education system as 
required within the limits of available human 

./^ and fiscal resources, v.-^ 



^ ^Evaluating objectives. Objectives for imple- 
mentation should specify process and product 
^j|n//dearly and fuUy enou^ so that the degree of 
Sr'|l^ttainment may be measured. Objectives that are 
J^^^^^stated only in terms of quantity are relatively easy 

W^tf/^lp Four hundred teachers vdll take a staff 

V^' development course in career education, 
ff^l^^ / ' # -Library references in career education will be 



^increased by 20 percent, 
t|fe' 9^, A31 ^ twelfth-grade students will take standard- 
If^^HV" ' I' ized test of career maturity, 
F^ju I Objectives that are based on behavioral change 
Ip-i-f ^'arelinuch more difficult to measure^ but they are 
^^^flr^'^e^moie important typr ^^-^ 
h^lf objectivefj in behavioral t 



e. By restating the above 
ermSj we can identify new 
^meiisions of measurement: 

i^Four hundred teachers will improve their 
fcknowledge of career education during a 
three-day staff development program as 
"^ demonstrated by a pretest/post-test gain.pcore 



of 40 percentage points in an appropriate 
assessment instrument* 

Tlie circulation of career education Ubmiy 
references will increase by 30 percent after a^ 
three-week caieer education awareness cam- 
paign. 

After participating in a six-week career educa- 
tion seminar,; all twelfth-grade ^students will 
demonstrate an increase of 30 points on a 
standardized test of career maturity* 



Instruinentation 

- T^ instruments or 

data sources that should be considered for use. in 
the eyaJuation components: 

• Standar^zed tests 

• Locally developed tests 

• Oplnlonnaires 

® Obsemtioh report forms . 

• Intemew sheets 

• Survey questionnaires 

• Material review checklists 
Student recofds 

Standardized vs. Igcally developed r^jfj. If stan- 
dardized instrumentation is not available to meet a 
specific needs instruments may have to be 
developed locally. However, test construction is a 
liighly specialized field, and before the decision is 
made to develop a test, all relevant^ standardized 
instruments should be carefully reviewed for possi- 
ble application or adaptation. If instruments are to 
be mades. qualified staff must be secured. If the 
needed expertise is not available, the "make" idea 
should be abandoned, 

Op/rtio^hai>#^, Opinionnaires are of value in con- 
ducting needs-assessment and priority-setting activ- 
ities* They have an advantage over conversations in 
that they provide a uniform response sheet that 
may be used for reference in -planning -and in 
determining areas that need further research* 

Obsermtion report forms. Observation report 
forms act as a guide to managers In the gathering of 
needed process Information, Also, their use pro- 
vides structure and promotes objectivity in staff 
and student review sessions. 

Interview sheets. Interview sheets or forms 
should be developed to facilitate obtaining infor- 
mation by face-to-face or telephone conversations. 
Personnel must be trained in inte^vie^^ techniques 
and use of the interview form to ensure maximum 
and uniform response* The form should be simple 
and require minimum time and writing to com* 
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plete; Otherwise, it will tend to distract iUe 
interviewer and lead to biased responses. 

Survey questionnaire. Survey questionnaires 
can provide an economical source of data. They 
may be mailed to prospectivi respondentSj or they 
may be distributed for completion at the conclu- 
sion of an activity such as a field trip or a staff 
deyelopment workshop. Questionnaires should be 
kept brief, and they should not include questions 
pertaining to information that is available from 
other sourceSj for example student records or 
personnel records. Questions should be asked only if 
there is a predetermined use for the answer; items 
Uiat "may be useful someday" should be left out. 

Questions that call for a response by check mark 
are preferable to oi)en=ended, subjective-response 
'questions. If open-ended questions are used, the 
person recording the data should be skilled In 
interpreting the responses. Usually* such subjective 
d^ta must be translated into check- type categories 
for tabulation and analysis* and this can be a 
time-consuming (and thus costly) process. 

Material^review checklists. Checklists may be 
used to survey opinion about lesson plans, audio- 



visual materials, vvorkbookSj and other locally and 
commercially produced materials. The checklist is 
used to provide uniform objective response to a 
number of documents or media by a number of 
observers. Without such a checklist, material review 
tends to be very subjective. 

Sttident records. Student records provide data 
on such matters as attendance, dropout incidence, 
grade-point averages, course selection, work experi- 
ence, placement, and disciplinary actions. If 
desired data can be obtained from student records, 
that source should be used in preference to 
interviews or other similar techniques. 

Summary 

The purpose of evaluation in a career education 
program is to develop information that may be 
used for improving the program. However, "new" 
is not necessarily synonymous with "better*" and 
evaluation data may provide findinp that recom- 
mend continued use of certain materials or tech- 
niques rather than their modification or discon- 
tinuance. 
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